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DR. SCHILLER’S ANALYSIS OF THE ANALYSIS OF MIND 


R. SCHILLER’S article dealing with me in this Journau (Vol. 
XIX, No. 11) is a model of philosophical discussion: the 
points which he discusses are fundamental, and the divergences be- 
tween him and me which he notes concern vital problems. He and 
I are agreed, I think, that it is impossible to produce logical argu- 
ments on either side of the questions which divide us. Philosophies 
which differ radically necessarily involve different logics, and there- 
fore can not be proved or refuted by logie without question-begging. 
Accordingly, the remarks which I shall have to make will be of the 
nature of rhetoric rather than logie. 

Dr. Schiller begins by deploring my atavistic tendency to return 
to Hume. To this I plead guilty at once. I regard the whole 
romantic movement, beginning with Rousseau and Kant, and cul- 
minating in pragmatism and futurism, as a regrettable aberration. 
I should take ‘‘ back to the 18th century ”’ as a battle-ery, if I could 
entertain any hope that others would rally to it. What I object to 
about the intervening period is summed up in Lord Tennyson’s 
** noble ’’ words: 


But like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered: I have felt. 


I dislike the heart as an inspirer of beliefs; I much prefer the 
spleen. I take comfort in Freud’s work, because it shows what we 
are to think of the heart, which, he says, makes us desire the death 
of our parents, and therefore dream that they are dead, with a hypo- 
critical sorrow in our very dreams. The heart is the cause of the 
anti-rational philosophy that begins with Kant and leads up to the 
‘‘will to believe.’’ The heart is the inspirer of atrocities against 
negroes, the late war, and the starvation of Russia. (See MeDou- 
gall’s Social Psychology, which attributes actions of this kind to 
‘‘the tender emotion.’’) People who believe in the heart agree with 
Dr. Schiller’s dislike of ‘‘abstract analysis in search of the ‘simple’ 
and elemental, conducted from the standpoint of an extraneous ob- 
server.’’ Why I like them I do not know, though probably any 
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‘fextraneous observer’’ could tell me. But I can suggest reasons 
which might lead other people to believe in them. 

I begin with the question of the ‘‘extraneous observer.’’ For 
reasons, some of which I have set forth in The Analysis of Mind, 
I hold self-knowledge to be very precarious and deceptive. What 
little I know about myself I owe to the observations of candid 
friends. The greater reliability of external observation is shown 
by the usual scientific tests—power of prediction, etc. The whole 
method of psycho-analysis is a vindication of the trained outside 
observer. Dr. Schiller, of course, is not advocating old-fashioned 
introspection, which makes one’s ego an object and tries to duplicate 
it into observer and observed. He is advocating what he calls 
‘activist psychology,’’ according to which activity is the funda- 
mental thing. Now it may be that I am an unusually lazy person, 
but the fact is that I know nothing of ‘‘activity.’’ I observe 
that my body moves in various ways, but so do other bodies, living 
and dead. I observe that when my body moves there are certain 
sensations, and sometimes before it moves there are other sensations 
which may be ealled ‘‘tension”’ or ‘‘strain.’’ Sometimes also the 
movement is preceded by images of it, particularly in the case of a 
difficult movement, such as a high dive. That is to say, I can dis- 
cover various correlations of perceptions of bodily movements with 
other perceptions of bodily states, or with images, before, after, or 
at the same time as, the perceptions of the bodily movements. But 
I am utterly at a loss to recognize this ‘‘activity’’ which is supposed 
to be the very essence of life. I am foreed to econelude that I am 
not really alive. 

As for ‘‘abstract analysis in search of the ‘simple’ and ‘ele- 
mental,’ ’’ that is a more important matter. To begin with, ‘‘simple”’ 
must not be taken in an absolute sense; ‘‘simpler’’ would be a better 
word. Of course, I should be glad to reach the absolutely simple, 
but I do not believe that that is within human capacity. What I do 
maintain is that, whenever anything is complex, our knowledge is 
advanced by discovering constituents of it, even if these constituents 
themselves are still complex. It is customary in philosophy to speak 
ill of ‘‘abstraction,’’ and to use as laudatory epithets such phrases 
as ‘‘conerete fulness,’’ ‘‘the richness of the living flux’’ ete., gen- 
erally supported by the opinion of Mephistopheles on the relation of 
theory te life. For my part, I am regretfully compelled to differ 
with Mephistopheles on this point. And even if I did not, theory 
is the business of philosophy, and if theory is bad, it is better to give 
up being a philosopher. Modern philosophers have not the courage 
of their profession, and try to make their systems ape real life 
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till they become indistinguishable from jazzing. Meanwhile science 
pursues a quite different course. The more it advances, the more 
abstract and analytical it becomes; and the more abstract and 
analytical it becomes, the more it is able to increase our knowledge 
of the world. Philosophy, to save its face, has invented a theory 
that scientific knowledge is not real knowledge, but that there is 
an extra superfine brand of knowledge to be obtained in philosophy, 
not by observation of the world, but by giving way to our wishes— 
particularly the wish to think that we can know without taking 
trouble. This is to my mind a complete delusion. I do not believe 
that there is any way of obtaining knowledge except the scientific 
way. Some of the problems with which philosophy has concerned 
itself can be solved by scientific methods; others can not. Those 
which can not are insoluble. 

I do not doubt that the difference between those who like analysis 
and those who dislike it is temperamental. I can not prove that 
analysis is the right method except by using analysis, which would 
beg the question—I will not even deny that the mystics (as one 
may call the opponents of analysis) might have had the best of it in 
practice. But in arguing with a pragmatist it is permissible to 
point to the extraordinary fruitfulness of science, which uses anal- 
ysis, as against the sterility of philosophy, which rejects it. Nay 
more, as against such an opponent it is permissible to point out that 
analysis enables us to produce the necessaries of life and defeat 
competitors—which ought, on pragmatist grounds, to be the ultimate 
test of truth. I therefore make no apology for using analytic meth- 
ods. If they have dropped out of philosophy since Kant introduced 
the ‘‘practieal reason,’’ so much the worse for philosophy. I 
respect Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, all of whom 
employed the analytic method. I do not believe that Kant or 
Hegel or Nietzsche or the more modern anti-rationalists have con- 
tributed anything that deserves to be remembered. 

I pass by the question of the relation of Kant to Hume, as of 
merely historical interest, remarking only that, whatever may have 
been Kant’s intellectual debt to Hume, the difference between their 
temperaments and desires was very great. The next point of im- 
portance in Dr. Schiller’s paper concerns the relations between 
psychic elements. He says of me: ‘‘This psychological analysis as- 
sumes that it can start with an indefinite plurality of entities or 
facts, out of which psychic structures can be built. . . . Russell, for 
example, may sometimes be found to declare that his ‘main thesis’ 
is that ‘all psychic phenomena are built up out of sensations and 
images alone.’ Actually these structures do require (and employ) 
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a minimum of mortar, both in Hume and in Russell. This is intro- 
duced under the names of ‘association,’ ‘causality,’ ‘memory,’ ‘ex- 
pectation,’ and sundry ‘relations,’ such as ‘meaning.’ But their 
presence and activity are so little emphasized that they are even 
verbally denied, as in the passage just quoted.”’ 

This passage shows a misunderstanding which is truly aston- 
ishing. If I said ‘‘the walls of my house are built of bricks and 
mortar alone,’’ should I be supposed to be asserting or implying 
that my walls were indistinguishable from a heap of separate bricks 
and a puddle of mortar? It is obvious that the bricks in the wall 
have a structure, that the structure consists of relations between 
the bricks, that these relations are given empirically in whatever 
sense the bricks are given, and that the relations are something 
other than the materials of which the walls are built. Similarly in 
the passage which Dr. Schiller quotes, I did not suggest or imply 
that sensations and images would constitute all psychic phenomena 
without suitable relations, any more than that bricks and mortar 
would constitute a house while they remained in haphazard heaps. 
And so far from not emphasizing the relations required, the discus- 
sion of them forms a large part of the book. In fact, it will be 
seen from the last two pages of the book that these relations are 
what I regard as giving mind its character, for I say that mind 
consists chiefly in number and complexity of habits, and habits are 
obviously constituted by relations. I do, however, most strenuously 
deny that the relations which I observe, whether in the mental or 
the physical world, are a priori principles of synthesis in the Kan- 
tian sense. When I look at a wall, I perceive parts with spatial rela- 
tions; so I do when I contemplate a complex visual image. Rela- 
tions and terms are given together, and are alike empirical. Not 
of course all relations, or all terms—some are inferred, but the in- 
ference would be impossible unless some were empirical data. 

Dr. Schiller continues: ‘‘The plurality, which common-sense, 
Hume, and Russell, all treat as a datum, is not present in the 
original experience, and is at best a construction resulting from a 
course of philosophic refiection.’’ This statement seems to me to be 
an instance of a very common fallacy in psychology, namely the 
assumption that nothing is happening in a man’s mind except what 
he is aware of. This assumption is often supported by an appeal 
to James’s remarks on the ‘‘psychologist’s fallacy,’’ but in fact such 
support is illusory. James argues, very correctly, that a given 
situation will not have precisely the same effect upon a layman as 
upon a psychologist, because the psychologist has trained himself 
to a certain kind of reaction. I am willing to believe that, before 
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James’s time, there were psychologists who committed this fallacy, 
but since his time it is the opposite fallacy that has become com- 
mon. It is now constantly assumed that if a savage, a baby, or a 
monkey has an experience which he or it does not discriminate into 
related parts, then the experience in question does not consist of 
related parts. It would be exactly as valid to argue that because 
Newton’s apple did not know it was falling, therefore it was not 
falling, and the theory of gravitation may be dismissed as an ex- 
ample of the ‘‘psychologist’s fallacy.’’ 

The notion that a savage or an animal is the best judge as to 
the general nature of his own mental processes is not held in any 
other context. Even in civilized and highly educated people, psy- 
cho-analysts detect all kinds of processes of which they are uncon- 
scious. Nevertheless, when a savage shows that he is muddle- 
headed as to the muddle in his head, it is assumed that we ought 
to learn to be equally muddle-headed, and that no clear account 
of his muddle is possible. This favoritism seems to indicate a 
bias in favor of muddle. For my part, I regard muddle as a 
phenomenon like another. I see no more reason to be muddled in 
investigating a muddle than to be muddled in investigating any- 
thing else. One might as well maintain that a theory of wind 
ought to blow one away, or that a theory of undulation ought to 
make one seasick. Savages are muddled as to what is going on, 
whether inside them or outside them, and their account is not to be 
accepted. Therefore, when Dr. Schiller says ‘‘the plurality ... 
is not present in the original experience,’’ he is misled by the 
ambiguity of the word ‘‘experience.’’ I should say: ‘‘The plural- 
ity is present in the original occurrence, but is not experienced.”’ 
I should add that, however sophisticated we become, most of what 
happens to us is not experienced by us; in regard to most of the 
oceurrences of our lives, we are as unconscious as Newton’s apple. 

The next point to be considered concerns Dr. Schiller’s state- 
ment that my ‘‘method is not concerned with the actual course of 
mental development, but with an ideal description of its products. 
It takes an adult mind and rearranges its contents in a systematic 
and esthetically pleasing order.’’ This statement seems to me partly 
true and partly false. I deny that I am not concerned with the 
actual course of mental development, and also that I take an adult 
mind in the sense intended. I admit that I rearrange the contents 
in a systematic and esthetically [or logically] pleasing order, but 
then that is the very business of science. As for taking an adult 
mind, I begin with Thorndike’s animals in cages, which may have 
been adult animals, but were not ‘‘adult minds’’ in the sense re- 
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quired for Dr. Schiller’s point. I have tried throughout to take 
account of whatever can be learnt about infant and animal psy- 
chology. It is partly for this reason that I have been concerned to 
praise behaviorism, which has adopted the only method by which 
infant and animal psychology can be made scientific. But when I 
had (as I thought) exhausted what could be learnt by behaviorist 
methods, and felt obliged to call in the aid of introspection, I was 
compelled to have recourse to the adult mind, because unfortunately 
I am adult. Dr. Schiller appears to possess some mysterious 
method, other than behaviorism, by which he can ascertain what 
goes on in the minds of infants and animals, and he implies that it 
is more like what goes on in his mind than like what goes on in 
mine. As for that, I must take his word for it. But even then I 
am not obliged to admit that they have true beliefs as to what goes 
on in their own minds. 

What Dr. Schiller is really objecting to is, I suppose, that my 
method is not historical or evolutionary. I have, it is true, dis- 
cussed the process of learning somewhat fully, but I am equally 
interested in processes which are not progressive. I think the inter- 
est in development which came in with evolution is a barrier to the 
elementary understanding of the simpler facts upon which any 
solid science must be built. Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste presup- 
posed Galileo, Kepler, and Newton, who treated the solar system 
as a Stable adult. Similarly there will be no beginning of a genu- 
ine science of psychology so long as people are obsessed by such 
complex facts as growth and progress. I know it is customary to 
treat life as essentially progressive. But this seems to be a sheer 
mistake. If a census could be taken of all the organisms now liv- 
ing, I have no doubt that an immense majority would be found to 
be unicellular, and to have made no appreciable progress since the 
origin of life. And to the remainder, decay is quite as natural as 
growth. Yet Dr. Schiller does not reproach me with having paid 
too little attention to senility. 

Some of Dr. Schiller’s criticisms are quite beyond my compre- 
hension. He says, as an objection to me, ‘‘a biologically possible 
analysis ean not start from anything less than the whole process 
involved in an act, v2z., a response to stimulation which is salutary, 
or harmful, and is selected accordingly.’’ Who would suppose, 
reading this, that this is the very thing I do start from? It is the 
same thing that I have called a ‘‘behavior-cyele,’’ and I have put 
it at the beginning, as being characteristic of living organisms. I 
observe, however, (a) that a process of this kind is complex, and 
therefore susceptible of logical analysis; (b) that when we come 
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to the more elaborate processes which we are aware of carrying 
out, we find need of elements which it does not seem necessary to 
assume in order to account for the responses of an ameeba; (c) that 
‘*response to stimulation,’’ as we ourselves experience it, often in- 
volves something that may be called, in some sense, awareness of 
the stimulus, and thus lands us with the problem of perception and 
even of memory. 

I have only one more subject to discuss, namely the subject. It 
is surprising to find Dr. Schiller sticking up for the old-fashioned 
soul, and quoting with disapproval the remarks about the ghost of 
the subject, which once was the full-blooded soul, which I adapted 
from William James.’ He does not apparently notice that the re- 
mark to which he objects is a paraphrase of James’s, but his at- 
titude shows that he is less in agreement with James than is com- 
monly supposed. The background of their thoughts is very dif- 
ferent. James’s mind was a battle-ground of medical materialism 
and the mysticism suggested by Swedenborg. His learned self was 
scientific and his emotional self cosmic; neither led him to attach 
great value to the ego. On the other hand, Dr. Schiller’s learned 
self is primarily hellenic. He is fond of claiming affinity with 
Protagoras, who would hardly have suited James. Idealism is to 
him what James called a ‘‘live option’’; at one time he collaborated 
in a work called Personal Idealism. It seems to follow that the 
parts of James’s work with which I sympathize most are those with 
which he sympathizes least. This case of the soul is one of them. 
On this question I can safely leave the argument to James’s Ameri- 
can successors, from whom I have learnt many of the doctrines 
advocated in The Analysis of Mind. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
LONDON. 





CRITICAL REALISM AND THE EXTERNAL WORLD? 


SSAYS in Critical Realism is offered as a new solution of an 
old epistemological problem. Its authors, a group of phi- 
losophers who differ on many important metaphysical points, have 
here united upon certain matters connected with a theory of knowl- 
edge. This theory of knowledge, it is hoped, will enable us all to 
satisfy our natural cravings to be realists. ‘‘An honest man... 
is a realist at heart.’’? It is maintained that, if non-realistie phi- 
1See the quotation from him in Analysis of Mind, p. 22. 
1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, at Lincoln, April 14, 1922, 
2P, 184 (Mr. Santayana). Unless otherwise stated the references are to 


Essays in Critical Realism. The name of the author quoted will in each case 
be noted. 
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losophies have dominated the thinking of many persons during the 
last century, the trouble has been that realism has not known how 
properly to present its claim. The central issue of the new co- 
operative volume is our ability to know the external world. Hence 
by its success in meeting this issue, critical realism must primarily 
be judged. That the volume has many good features and some at- 
tractive sections, no fair critic could deny. The entire volume 
emphasizes ably the ideal reference in all thinking, the operation 
of the mind in terms of logical essences which can not be explained 
as sensational or imaginal. Without such essences or meanings 
reflection could not go on. Historically, most realisms have wholly 
neglected these essences, and have thus in this respect been greatly 
improved upon and perhaps superseded by critical realism. But 
it is with the argument for an external world that critical realism 
aims first of all to deal. The importance and the value of the 
volume depend fundamentally upon the soundness of this argu- 
ment. 

The term critical realism was chosen with a definite meaning 
in mind. The new philosophy is a realism because it believes we 
ean know extra-mental realities; it is critical because it distin- 
guishes these objects from the immediate content of the mind. A 
clear statement of the position of critical realism is given in the 
following passage: ‘‘Knowledge is just the insight into the nature 
of the object that is made possible by the contents which reflect it 
in consciousness.’’* The external objects ‘‘assist in the rise in the 
organism of subjective data which are the raw material of knowl- 
edge,’’* but yet can themselves ‘‘be known only in terms of the 
data which they control within us.’’> Unless external objects were 
really existent, the psychical content would not arise in the mind. 
Unless psychical content were present to mind, we would not know 
objects. Yet we know the external objects, not the psychical states, 
even though we know those objects through the instrumentality of 
the psychical states. The subjective content is the terminus a quo, 
not the terminus ad quem, of knowledge. 

This position of the critical realists is subject to misunderstand- 
ing by a careless reader; for a rather common supposition has been 
that the object immediately present to consciousness must also be 
the object known. Not so, however, with the critical realists. ‘‘ What 
Wwe perceive, conceive, remember, think of, is the outer object it- 
self,’’° an object independent of the processes of knowledge and of 

3 P, 200 (Mr. Sellars). 

4P, 192 (Mr. Sellars). 


SP, 217 (Mr. Sellars). 
¢P, 4 (Mr. Drake). 
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the effects which it may chance to produce in consciousness. Yet 
we never come into contact with that object directly. ‘‘We have 
no power of penetrating to the object itself and intuiting it im- 
mediately,’’? but have immediately present to us only subjective 
content. ‘‘The knower is confined to the datum, and can never 
literally inspect the existent which he affirms and claims to know.’’ ® | 
In other words the object of perception and the content of percep- 
tion are two separate things, the former being objective and the 
F latter subjective ; and though the latter is caused by the former and 
the former is known by means of the latter, ‘‘their existence is 
quite distinct and their conditions entirely different.’’® As the 
position is beautifully summed up in one passage: ‘‘The objects 
themselves, i.e., those bits of existence, do not get within our con- 
sciousness. Their existence is their own affair, private, incommuni- 
cable. One existent (my organism, or mind) can not go out beyond 
itself literally, and include another existent; between us all, ex- 
istentially speaking, is ‘the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.’ ’’*° 

Thus incompletely stated, critical realism recalls Locke’s Essay. 
In spite of the disregard which some of the critical realists feel for 
their seventeenth-century ancestor, there are strong resemblances. 
Yet there are important differences too, which call for notice. 
F Sometimes, to be sure, Locke gave up all hope of knowing the real, 
outer object; he regarded it almost as unknowable as Kant later 
regarded his Ding an sich, and confined human knowledge to rela- 
tions between the ideas or bits of subjective content. This the 
critical realists never do. But at other times Locke, just as much 
as the critical realists, regarded the ideas, not as the objects to which 
knowledge was directed, but as the means by which knowledge was 
mediated of real, outer, external objects. He then speaks of knowl- 
i edge of ‘‘real existence.’? And with great emphasis he says: ‘‘If 
our knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, and reach no farther, 
where there is something farther intended, our most serious thought 
will be of little more use than the reveries of a crazy brain; and the 
truths built thereon of no more weight than the discourses of a 
E man who sees things clearly in a dream, and with great assurance 
utters them.’’'! Yet even with this second and more realistic 
strain in Locke, the critical realists believe themselves not in agree- 
ment. In many passages surely, Locke, no more than the critical 
realists, took the immediate content of mind as the objects of knowl- 


7P, 225 (Mr. Strong). 

8 P, 203 (Mr. Sellars). 

®P. 165 (Mr. Santayana). 

10 P, 24 (Mr. Drake). 

11 Locke: Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Bk IV, chap. 4, §. 2. 
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edge. But it is true that Locke did not distinguish, and that the 
critical realists do distinguish, between mental contents and data: 
And it is because of Locke’s failure to take the data, the logical es- 
sences, into account, that he is deemed unsatisfactory and out- 
worn. The critical realists contend that along with the subjective 
content there also are disclosed certain essences, which can not be 
taken as giving merely the whatness of the subjective content, but 
which do give the whatness of the external objects (except where 
the mind is in error). Hence it is maintained that through the 
essences we can bridge the estranging sea and can know the world 
as it really is constituted in itself. Even if we do not have objects 
existentially present within consciousness, we reach those objects 
by ‘‘a logical, essential, virtual grasp’’ of the mind.’? We are 
thus enabled to affirm objects. 

The central issue in the new theory of knowledge given by the 
critical realists boils down to the question whether the recognition 
of the data or essences enables us to know external objects, whether 
the critical realists are better off than Locke or any one who tried . 
to infer external objects from the subjective content alone. If the 
historical types of realism upon a foundation of epistemological 
dualism can not bridge the gap between mind and object, what as- 
sistance can be derived from the affirmation of essences? The con- 
tention of the present paper is that the critical realists face exactly 
the same difficulty as that which they confess was present in older 
realisms. Even if the critical realists give a better analysis of 
what thinking is, they are no whit better off in getting from the 
thinking mind to the external world. 

The premises of critical realism rule out the possibility of 
knowledge in the sense in which they desire it. Knowledge is ‘‘true 
opinion with reason’’; and ‘‘an opinion is true if what it is talking 
about is constituted as the opinion asserts it to be constituted.’’ % 
Or, in other words, knowledge is a matter of ‘‘correspondence or 
conformity of the knowledge-content with the selected object.’’ ** 
But if we grant the premises of critical realism, how can we ever 
be sure that our opinions are true? How can we hence have knowl- 
edge? If real objects are not present directly to the mind, if the 
mind has ‘‘no power of penetrating to the object itself,’’ how can 
we be sure that the propositions in which we express our opinions 
conform to objects beyond? What test is there for truth? One 

12 P, 28 (Mr. Drake). 

13 Pp. 98, 99 (Mr. Pratt). Quoted by Mr. Pratt from Mr, Santayana, 

14 Sellars: Evolutionary Naturalism, p. 55. Though quoted from Mr. 


Sellars’s last book rather than from the codperative volume, it may fairly be 
assumed that he speaks for the rest of the critical realists on this point. 
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might suppose, were it not for Mr. Lovejoy’s excessive fury with 
pragmatism, that the predicament of the critical realists would 
make them glad to accept workability as an alternative for the older 
meaning of truth; yet the critical realists all agree in rejecting the 
pragmatic point of view. By their own theory of the un-get-at- 
ableness of objects, the critical realists have eliminated any chance 
of proving that the essences we have in mind are the correct what- 
mess of the external objects. Truth being conformity of an essence 
to an object we can by hypothesis never reach, knowledge is impos- 
sible. 


The fault with critical realism is not that it does not allow for , 
the occurrence of error, but that it does not permit us to know 


when we have the truth and when we are in error. It may well be 
that the data or essences ‘‘are irresistibly taken to be the characters 
of the existents perceived, or otherwise known.’’** If this were 
granted, it could still be asked how we know when they are cor- 
rectly so taken and when incorrectly. It is not enough to confess 
that ‘‘there is always a bare possibility of illusion or hallucina- 
tion’’;*® rather there is no possibility of distinguishing between 
hallucination and veridical perception at all. We are told that 
‘fexperience indicates an actual, causally based agreement between 
the physical existent and the content of perception.’’?7 But how 
ean experience of the subjective sort postulated by the critical 
realists ever indicate whether we are justified in predicating es- 
sences of external objects? How can we say that agreement is in- 
dicated if one of the things between which agreement is asserted 
is inaccessible? We are told that in dealing with subjective con- 
tent and external object ‘‘the tendency of the realist is to reply 
that the similarity is great, and may even rise to identity of es- 
sence.’’?® But what difference would truth and error have to us 
if we could not tell which was which, if we could not tell when 
there is identity and when not? It is maintained that the mind 
may ‘‘rest directly on the object’’ in cases of knowledge since the 
essence is universal and so can be both in the mind and in the ob- 
ject, and that only in eases of error is there dualism between the 
essence in the mind and the essence of the object.1® But how ean 
we know when our minds are resting on objects, since the objects 
are not present to the mind except in so far as their essence is pres- 
ent? The essence is present to the mind in ease of error just as 


15 P, 5 (Mr. Drake). 
16 P, 32 (Mr. Drake). 
17 P, 202 (Mr. Sellars). 

18 P, 165 (Mr. Santayana). 
19 P, 202 (Mr. Sellars). 
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clearly as in the case of true opinion; and determination of truth 
and error, if not definition of their abstract meaning, is impossible 
to one shut up to the content of his own mind. Critical realism, 
though not denying the possibility of true opinion and also of 
error, does prevent us from distinguishing between them in every 
ease except where for some special purpose we choose to make the 
subjective content or the essences themselves the object of our in- 
quiries. Those essences would give us true opinion which contain 
or conform to the ‘‘struecture, position, and changes’’ of objects; ?° 
but essences which give us wrong opinions about the structure, 
position, and changes of objects might often be accepted as irresist- 
ibly as those which give us true opinions thereof. To a critical 
realist a satisfactory essence would have to be one which was in- 
ternally useful, not one which was objectively true. 

One should not be confused, and some of the critical realists 
seem to be confused, by the discovery that in perception or any 
other consciousness we affirm an object. Affirmation does not con- 
stitute proof. We may affirm objects constantly without proving 
a single one to be as we affirm it, or even to be in existence at all. 
One of the critical realists draws a distinction between inferring 
an object and affirming an object, and maintains that we do not 
infer, but only affirm.24. That is the very trouble. There is no 
basis for inference,—or rather there is no check upon inference; 
there is only affirmation, made earnestly, upheld enthusiastically, 
followed persistently. But it is sheer affirmation. It is sheer dog- ° 
matism. It is an exhibition of the sort of enthusiasm which Locke 
so effectively opposed in his Essay, Book IV, chapter 19, a chapter 
from which we may learn much still. After saying that there are 
“‘two elements in perception, the affirmation of a co-real and the 
assigned set of characters or aspects,’’ it is concluded that ‘‘the 
content is intuited, the object is reacted to and affirmed.’’?? The 
last phrase is ambiguous. It should mean just what the first phrase 
meant, namely that there is an affirmation of an object. It implies 
to a hasty reader that it has been found that there is an object 
really there which is reacted to and affirmed. Such a conclusion 
would doubtless be welcome, but can not be derived from the prem- 
ises. Yet it seems that the distinction between these two mean- 
ings is not understood in the essay from which the quotation is 
made. Others of the critical realists do take account of this distine- 
tion, with the result that they are much readier to grant the dan- 
ger of total skepticism. It is even acknowledged that the external 

20 P, 200 (Mr. Sellars). 


21 P, 195 (Mr. Sellars). 
22P, 196 (Mr. Sellars). 
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objects may be the physical entities of the physicist, the other 
centers of consciousness of the panpsychist, or some such reality 
as might be defined by an ontological idealist.2* But most of the 
critical realists have not the intellectual bravery to confess that 
there may be no external objects at all. Not simply can not we 
reach the external objects to check up on our opinions as to their 
: nature, but we can not even get outside the mind to find if there 
are objects there. Perhaps nothing exists beyond the subjective 
contents and the essences. We may be affirming essences in an 
ontological vacuum. 

The problem of knowledge raises the question of transcendence 
which is occasionally treated, but in different ways, by the different 
‘ critical realists. Contradictions within critical realism here emerge 

according to the willingness of the various authors to grant the full 

implications of their premises. On the one hand it is said: ‘‘ Knowl- 

edge of the existents affirmed requires no more transcendence than | 
does this affirmation.’’** In one sense this proposition is true but 
altogether useless to a consistent critical realist; in another sense 
it would be a valuable aid but is false. The former sense would be 
that to know an existent (or external object) no further transcen- 
dence is required than is involved in checking up, or following 
through to its destination, the affirmation of the existent. The 
latter sense would be that to know an existent no further transcen- 
dence is required than to affirm it. Those two senses of the original 
proposition have been repeatedly confused in some essays of the 
volume. The former sense of the proposition, though true, would 
not do away with the necessity of getting beyond subjective con-~ 
tents and the affirmation of an essence to the external world, a 
necessity which runs counter to the premises of critical realism. 
The latter sense of the proposition, though it would enable us to 
prove whatever we wanted by affirming it, is false in identifying 
proof with convinced and obstinate affirmation. On the other hand 
it is said: ‘‘Minds have this characteristic of meaning more than 
they directly experience. . . . Hence the critical realist simply writes 
down transcendence as one of the facts of the world, just as the 
physicist writes down X-rays as a special sort of fact.’’?> Here 
it is correctly realized that, if we are to have knowledge instead 
of opinions which are not checked up, we must have transcendence. 


23P, 109 (Mr. Pratt). Since Mr. Pratt comes to this conclusion, one 
wonders why he speaks so pityingly of der gute Berkeley and ‘‘the weakness of 
Berkeley’s subjectivism,’’ p. 87. Why are not ideas in the mind of God as 
adequate an external world as anything else? 

24 P. 212 (Mr. Sellars). 
25 P. 99 (Mr. Pratt). 
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But on the premises of critical realism which exclude the possibil- 
ity of penetrating to the real objects, should it not be frankly con- 
fessed that knowledge is impossible? ?® Critical realism can not 
lead to any other outcome if it retains its view that objects are in- 
accessible, unless it should decide that knowledge is what one de- 
termines to believe in the absence of all proof on the basis of some 
deep-seated prejudice or what one finds convenient to accept on the 
basis that it leads to happy issue. In perhaps the most illuminat- 
ing passage in the collection of essays, Mr. Santayana shows that 
the validity of knowledge requires that we regard it as transitive 
and relevant.2" But it does no good to insist on transitivity and 
then to deny the possibility of getting to the object with reference 
to which knowledge is relevant. 

The validity of this eritique of critical realism is even more ap- 
parent when the illustrations are examined in which the existence 
of external objects is supposed to be established. Space does not 
permit a detailed examination here of more than one typical case. 
It is said that we must believe in external objects because we can 
perceive another individual perceiving an object, we can see ‘‘the 
focusing of the eyes, the tension of the head, the directive set of 
the whole body, all leading usually to behaviour toward the ob- 
ject.’’?* Do the premises of the critical realism permit us to say 
that we see these facts? On the basis of a philosophy which did 
not make the immediate content of perception ‘‘subjective,’’ such 
an inference of another object would be justifiable.*® But a critical 
realist could say only that what he calls the other individual and 
his adjustments are certain subjective content and certain essences 
in his mind. He should not assume the objective reality of the 
other individual’s body in order through it to prove the objective 
reality of the object towards which the other individual is reacting. 
He ean be sure only that he has certain subjective contents and 
thinks of certain essences, and nothing more. He has no check on 
the truth of the essences until he gets into contact with an external 
object; and he ean not get into contact with an external object 
until he has some check on the truth of the essences. He must, 


26 In Evolutionary Naturalism, p. 49, Mr. Sellars defines knowledge as ‘‘a 
claim and content within experience concerning existences, outside of experience, 
mentally selected as objects.’’ It is amazing that this definition can be ser- 
iously put forward in a book which operates on the basis of critical realism. 

27 P. 68 (Mr. Santayana). 

28 P, 196 (Mr. Sellars). 

29I personally regard such an inference as justifiable on the basis of the 
theory explained in my article in this JouRNAL, March 30, 1922, Vol. XIX, No. 
7, pp. 169 ff. 
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therefore, either confess to arguing in a circle or give up any claim 
to knowledge of a world without himself.*° 

The critical realists do not all affirm the external world with 
the same assurance. The most confident of the group is undoubt- 
edly Mr. Sellars. He objects to Lockian realism because it teaches 
that ‘‘we first know our ideas as objects and then postulate physi- 
eal realities.’’*1 He asserts against Locke that we know physical 
realities ‘‘from the first.’’ The contention is plausible but hides a 
serious confusion. What is meant by knowing physical objects 
from the first? If it means that from the beginning of our experi- 
ence we have subjective contents and essences which lead us to af- 
firm external objects, there is nothing inconsistent with the premises 
of critical realism. But neither is there anything to prove physical 
objects to be really there: the affirmations may all be mistaken. If, — 
however, the phrase means that we have greater assurance of the 
existence of physical objects than of subjective contents, we would 
have a sound basis for realism and no need for an elaborate proof 
of the external world. But this would be equivalent to maintain- 
ing direct contact of minds with external objects and hence to 
giving up critical realism. The plausibility of the passage about 
knowing physical objects from the first is derived from a confusion 
between the first and second meanings of the phrase. Locke could 
say that we know external objects from the first in exactly the same 
sense in which Mr. Sellars’ premises would permit him to say it; 
namely, that from the beginning of experience we have such mental 
contents that we come to suppose a real and objective world. Even 
if the addition of essences to subjective contents is taken to improve 
upon Locke’s account of the contents of consciousness, it in no way 
alters the nature of the jump from mind to object. 

Others of the critical realists realize better than Mr. Sellars the 
difficulty here. It is said that the existence of an external world 
is a matter of an as if, and consolation is found in the fact that 
critical realism is no worse off than subjectivism which believes in 
other minds.*? Only two of the authors in the volume give evidence 
of following their premises to the logical conclusion. Mr. Pratt 
confesses that on the premises of critical realism ‘‘the ultimate na- 
ture of reality in itself may be very difficult, or even impossible, to 
discover,’’ ** though he none the less proceeds to deprecate agnos- 
ticism in his closing pages. Mr. Santayana goes in thoroughness 


30 Cf. also pp. 22-24, 29, 169-170, et passim. Cf. further Sellars: Zvolu- 
tionary Naturalism, pp. 30, 32, 40. 

31 P, 193 (Mr. Sellars). 

32 P, 6 (Mr. Drake). 

33 P, 104 (Mr. Pratt). 
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beyond Mr. Pratt. He grants that the subjective content ‘‘might 
have arisen without any occasion, as idealists believe is actually the 
case,’’** and reduces the passage from the essence in thought to 
the existing object to a moral basis, ‘‘the leap of faith and ac- 
tion,’’ *> a phrase strangely reminiscent of Kant’s practical reason. 
The consistent logic of the premise that we intuit only subjective 
contents thus proves to be that realism is possible to those who want 
to assume it. But so is ontological idealism or any other meta- 
physics. So even is skepticism. Denial of all external reality 
would be no more of a hazard of faith than affirmation of an ex- 
ternal reality. Perhaps we are ‘‘realists at heart.’’** But it would 
seem to be more honest to confess that we had no valid reason for 
believing what we want to profess. Realism of the ‘‘critical’’ type 
thus proves to be a matter of preference, of personal prejudice or 
choice, not of the logie of the premises.*’ 

Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and Locke 
his Hume. The critical realists should have gone on more often 
from their Locke to their Hume, in order better to appreciate the 
force of Hume’s disintegrating criticism. Any one could apply to 
critical realism the epistemological reflection which Hume brought 
to bear on the Lockian tradition which assumed that the immediate 
content of the mind is ‘‘subjective.’’ He wrote: ‘‘As to those im- 
pressions which arise from the senses, their ultimate cause is, in 
my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason, and ’twill 
always be impossible to decide with certainty, whether they arise 
,immediately from the object, or are produced by the creative 
power of the mind, or are deriv’d from the author of our being.’’ ** 
Taking into account the supposition of critical realism that the dis- 
covery of the essences relates us to extra-mental realities, any 
one instructed by Hume might say: As to those essences which 
come before the mind, their ultimate conformity to reality is per- 


84 Pp. 166-167 (Mr. Santayana). 

85 P. 183 (Mr. Santayana). 

86 P, 184 (Mr. Santayana). 

87 Mr. Santayana’s essay amounts to showing that though the external 
world can not be proved it may be assumed with success. But it is not an exter- 
nal world apart from experience that he is usually talking about. He seems to 
be showing rather that we can take the world immediately present to sense as 
the real world. This is quite a different position than that of the other realists 
of this group. Even that, however, is not satisfactory. It seems rather to be 
true that the world is given as real and that all distinctions we discover, as 
that between mind and objeet, are made within this real world. Mr. Santayana 
regrettably has not escaped the subjective elements of the British tradition 
which mar his otherwise brilliant volume on Reason in Common Sense. 

88 Treatise of Human Nature, edition of Green and Grose, Vol. I, p, 385. 
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feetly unknowable by a mind which has no direct contact with 
reality; and it will always be impossible to decide with certainty 
whether they correspond to external objects or are convenient fic- 
tions for the practical, but not the theoretical, concerns of life. 

A candid examination by the critical realists of the divergences 
in the views expressed in the codperative volume might well correct 
the inadequacies of the theory. Those who are nearest to Locke are 
the most consistent in the development of their premises; and those 
who are most determined to be realists have the greatest trouble 
with the Lockian axiom of having only mental contents as immedi- 
ate objects of the mind. In other words, if the group of writers 
here under review remain ‘‘critical’’ in their sense of the word as 
denying the direct contact of the mind with extra-mental objects, 

“they have no logical basis for their realism; and if they wish to be 
realists with assurance, they have to cease to be consistently ‘‘criti- 
eal.’’ As it is, their realism should be called hypothetical or pref- 
erential or transcendental. But if they discard the assumption 
that the mind does not come into direct contact with external ob- 
jects, realism would not have to be proved, and criticism might be- 
come more relevant to human concerns. 


Steruina P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





“RELATIVITY, OLD AND NEW” 


SHOULD like to comment briefly on Professor Wadman’s article 

so far as it is concerned with ‘‘objections’’ to my own re- 
marks. It seems to me that he has failed to appreciate my aim, 
and his criticisms are therefore almost wholly irrelevant. Had I 
been dealing with the aspects of relativity, they might be justified. 
But I confined myself to some aspects, while Professor Wadman 
treats of points which I deliberately omitted. My purpose was to 
insist that the theory has no direct bearing on the relativity of 
knowledge, or the subjectivity of time and space (p. 210). Every- 
one is familiar with the extreme views which have been advanced 
on these subjects; and from that standpoint it still remains true 
that ‘‘the philosophic problems of objective reality’’—as such and 
in general—remain unaffected by recent developments; so far as 
they are concerned, the theory is a ‘‘benevolent neutral.’’ That 
‘ “objective reality is profoundly changed by the theory’’ (W., p. 
206) is obviously true; and so far as our conceptual handling of 


1This JouRNAL, Vol. XVIII, No. 8; XIX, No. 8. To avoid confusion in 
reference, I distinguish Professor Wadman’s pages by W. 
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the external world is concerned, and subject (further) to certain 
qualifications which I still consider necessary in the interests of 
realism, Professor Wadman’s presentation contains little more 
than what I have myself said (pp. 214, 215). But prior to all this 
there is the still more fundamental problem of the character of ob- 
jective reality in general—not simply of its temporo-spatial basis 
or aspect; and it was with these preliminaries of the whole situa- 
tion that I endeavored to deal, while Professor Wadman makes but 
the barest reference to them. 

But when we pass beyond this general problem to others more 
specific, we must consider where the distinction is to be drawn be- 
tween the philosophic enquiry and the scientific. It is, of course, 
impossible to be dogmatic here; but if we admit, for argument’s 
sake, that the subjects discussed by Professor Wadman on pp. 206, 
207, are truly philosophical, is this true also of the nature of the 
ether or the atomic nucleus, of Weyl’s extension of the theory or 
Painlevé’s and Wiechert’s criticisms of it, or of the quantum theory 
or the physical mechanism of heredity? At some stage all these 
questions fall within pure science. Exactly where must remain 
always a matter of opinion; but a great part of Professor Wad- 
man’s article deals with what I should myself regard as scientific 
material; and we must here recall Einstein’s own assertion that 
‘‘there was nothing specially, certainly nothing intentionally, phil- 
osophical about’’ his investigation.2, We may compare with this— 
**Tt would be wrong to associate any metaphysical speculations with 
the introduction of the four-dimensional point of view’’; ‘‘the 
theory is physical and not metaphysical; upon what particular 
basis bare matter depends is a question not for the philosopher 
but the physicist to decide.’’* We must recognize, then, that what 
is interesting to philosophers is not always of philosophic interest. 

The roéle of ‘‘light and vision in normal experience’’ appears to 
me fundamentally important. The theoretical results (W., p. 207) 
are unquestionable, though to speak of a ‘‘fundamental velocity 
that is invariant,’’ but which is still not the velocity of some actual 
entity, seems meaningless abstraction. But the question still re- 
mains—How are these results arrived at in the first instance? 
Upon what is ‘‘the discovery that there is a fundamental invariant 
velocity’’ based? They must be based upon observed coincidences 
as the content of perceptual experience; abolish these, and nothing 
remains whereon to found a theory of any kind. ‘‘We observe a 


2 Nature, 16 June, 1921, p. 504. Cf. his account of the growth of his theory 
in Nature, 17 Feb., 1921, p. 782. I may refer to the fuller discussion of these 
points in the current Volume of Mind. 

8 Schlick, Space and Time, p. 51. Alexander, Spinoza and Time, pp. 39, 45. 
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coincidence, an event. In each several map of the universe the 
event is uniquely recorded as a single coincidence. The only pre- 
cise observations are those of coincidences.’’* But why, again, 
should ‘‘c’’ remain paradoxically invariant for all observers? ® 
Once more because the perceived light phenomena furnish the sole 
available means for their own investigation, while light travels with 
finite velocity. The physicist is here left with nothing to hoist him- 
self by except his own waist belt; the inevitable result is invariance, 
and the paradox in both cases is merely apparent. So far as the 
indispensable initial observations are concerned, therefore, it is the 
non-existence of any phenomenon which ean be percewed and com- 
pared with light signals that is fundamental. ‘‘We have not taken 
account,’’ asserts Einstein in recounting the development of his 
theory, ‘‘of the inaccuracy involved by the finiteness of the velocity 
of light’’;°® ‘‘if some new kind of ray with a higher speed were 
discovered, it would perhaps tend to displace light signals and light 
velocity.’’*? Finally, if we assume gravitational impulses arising 
which had an infinite velocity, and also that we could directly per- 
ceive their effects,® relativity phenomena might be excluded from 
consideration altogether. 

In conelusion, what Professor Wadman ealls my ‘‘exposition of 
the transformation in terms of sound’’ (p. 206) was offered as noth- 
ing more than a somewhat crude illustration based on ‘‘familiar 
oceurrences.’’ When the article was written many readers found 
an insuperable difficulty in discovering analogies to the new theory 
in ordinary experience. It still remains true, I think, that to them 
Professor Wadman’s concise outline would have been incompre- 
hensible. I certainly did not regard it as a wholly satisfactory 
substitute, and the ‘‘Prinece of Denmark’’ note merely emphasized 
the insufficiency of the analogy; it is unfortunate that no precise 
parallel can be offered; but the actual phenomena are, of course, 
unique; ‘‘c plays a unique part in Nature.’’® Professor Wadman 
suggests that my imaginary observers should be ‘‘lacking in other 
respects than eyesight’’ (W., p. 206); but as they already derived 


4 Cunningham, Relativity and the Electron Theory, pp. 93, 126. Cf. Brose, 
The Theory of Relativity, p. 14; Eddington, Space, Time and Gravitation, p. 87. 
Both ‘‘coincidence’’ and ‘‘ observation’’ are fundamental. 

5I omit gravitation for brevity. 

6 The Theory of Relativity, p. 10. Cf. Campbell, Physics, The Elements, 
p. 552. 

7 Eddington, Space, Time and Gravitation, p. 60. 

8 An assumption on all fours with Professor Wadman’s hyperesthesia, 
p. 206. The infinity of gravitational transmission is, I think, still an open 
question. 

® Schlick, op. cit., p. 15. 
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‘fall their knowledge solely from hearing’’ (p. 212) it seems to me 
that any further loss would reduce them to helpless dependence on 
their ‘‘unconscious’’; or, at the most, transform them into behavior- 
ists. 


J. E. TURNER. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychologie der Kunst. Bd. I. Ricn. Miiuer-Freienrezs. Leip- 

zig: B. G. Teubner. 1922. Pp. viii + 248. 

The first edition of this book appeared in two volumes in 1912. 
The present revision has been so thorough and the changes in both 
form and content are so numerous that it seems almost like a new 
book. The arrangement of the topics is somewhat different, much 
new material has been added, some of the latest theories and tend- 
encies such as the Freudian have been considered, more examples 
have been used and a few illustrations of paintings, designs and 
musie are now included. Above all the esthetie principle of unity 
is more closely followed in the composition so that the text holds 
together, a factor which considerably increases the pleasure of the 
reader. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to give a detailed enumera- 
tion of the changes that have been made. I will, therefore, de- 
scribe briefly the more important ideas even though some of them 
have already appeared in the first edition. 

The author takes exception to a theoretical, philosophical dis- 
cussion of esthetics in the belief that the only method to be pursued 
is an empirical, psychological one. Although I agree with him 
in general in his remarks about methods, I do not think he is justi- 
fied in his statement that possibly the questionnaire method is more 
important than the experimental procedure. In psychology the re- 
sults of questionnaires are of doubtful value. The situation is 
worse in esthetics especially when the questions are sent to artists. 
Experience soon teaches one that what they say about their meth- 
ods and feelings has frequently little relation to the actual facts. 
Even the descriptions by authors of their methods of work, such as 
Poe’s account of the composition of the Raven, can not be accepted 
uncritically. 

The author accepts the traditional, philosophical definition of 
an esthetic object, namely, one whose value is self-contained (ihren 
Wert in sich selber tragt). Later, however, he broadens his con- 
cept by adding the physiological interpretation that in the percep- 
tion of beauty there is an adequate reaction of the organism, which 
is productive of pleasure. 
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Art is carefully defined and shown to be a special type of 
beauty differentiated from the rest of the field of esthetics by the 
presence of form. Simple colors are not yet art because they lack 
form and the perceptions through the lower senses are not art be- 
cause they lack permanent form. Undoubtedly these are practical 
distinctions, but theoretically one must take exception to the state- 
ment that single colors lack form, for there is a relation of hue, 
saturation and brightness in every color, which gives it a form 
quality. The author also maintains that there are certain forms 
of art, such as statues of emperors, religious pictures, etc., which 
are not esthetic objects. After all is this not a superficial distinc- 
tion? Whether these are esthetic objects or not depends upon the 
state of mind of the observer. Notwithstanding their original 
purpose, such objects may very well be enjoyed later for their in- 
trinsic beauty, if they happen to possess that quality. 

Considerable space is given to empathy and motor responses 
and the importance of such responses is strongly emphasized, al- 
though the author is conservative to the extent that he does not be- 
lieve that empathy is essential to art appreciation. The balance is, 
however, tilted in the direction of empathic experience, which fact 
is interesting in connection with the recent attitude of Mr. Bul- 
lough in brushing aside the entire question of empathy with the 
remark that the theory of empathy was disproved some years ago 
by psychologists. 

Dr. Miiller-Freienfels describes the various imaginal types, such 
as visual, motor, etc., and gives examples of some of them. The 
visual type, for example, is illustrated by a picture by Monet and 
the motor type by one by van Gogh. Throughout the book, how- 
ever, the author refrains from stating what types and attitudes are 
intrinsically esthetic. Judgments of values have been left for a 
second volume. In this book there is merely described the state of 
mind of the man who thinks he is an artist or passes for one, and 
the individual who at least uses esthetic terms, even though his 
judgment may not be based on a truly esthetic experience. For 
instance, the author quite rightly believes that both the emotions 
and the intellect are involved in an esthetic reaction, with the 
emphasis as a rule on the emotions. He divides individuals, how- 
ever, into two types, the empathic and the contemplative, and some 
of the descriptions of this latter distinctly intellectual and reflec- 
tive type seem to me to refer to the critic rather than to the one 
who is enjoying beauty. It is stretching the term to call the cold- 
blooded reasoning of the eritic or even his reflections upon his own 
mental and emotional processes an esthetic experience, although 
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such an attitude often passes for the enjoyment of beauty and, 
therefore, with the utmost catholicity is included by the author in 
his classifications and descriptions. 

There is an extensive discussion of feelings and emotions, which 
is rather antiquated and probably the least valuable part of the 
book. The author has tried at all times to be empirical and that 
he often falls back upon an analysis of his own mind rather than 
refer to experimental results is due not alone to his lack of 
knowledge of some of the more recent experimental researches, but 
also to the fact that in experimental esthetics psychology has still 
a large, unploughed field ahead. To mention two of the many prob- 
lems, there is that of the consciousness of self in esthetic experi- 
ence and the feeling of unreality. Both questions should be sub- 
mitted to further experimentation. Mere discussion will not decide 
whether Lange is correct in his contention that the feeling of un- 
reality is essential to art appreciation or the author in his belief 
that art is not unreal but a-real. 

The book is useful both for the study and for the teaching of 
esthetics and even those who are already familiar with the first edi- 
tion will find this revision profitable reading. 


H. S. LANGFELD. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to Psychology. Susan 8. Briertey. London. 

Methuen and Co. 1921. Pp. 151. 

To make this review the most useful, it is well to quote from the 
outside title page as follows: ‘‘This book is written to meet the first 
needs of the non-professional students. The beginner is introduced 
to certain main lines of thought, based upon a biological approach to 
psychology and from this point of view the theory of psycho-analysis 
is brought into relation with normal psychology and with experi- 
mental behaviorism.’’ The volume fulfills this purpose and is an 
admirable example of multum in parvo. 

The author follows McDougall in the main, but shows an inde- 
pendence and clearness of thought which can express itself with 
simplicity. The pages abound in happy definitions causing muddled 
trains of thought to fall into logical orderliness with a kaleidescopic 
maneuvre. ‘‘The ‘nature’ of each creature is just the sum of those 
manifold tendencies to behaviour which it exhibits on each proper oc- 
easion.’’ ‘‘When, however, displacement occurs in a form socially 
useful and acceptable it is now common to speak of it as sublimation 
from the Latin sublimare,—to lift up.’’ ‘‘The ‘neurotic’ appears 
to be one who is more or less permanently unable to bear the full 
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pressure of real life and tries to retire from it into the world of 
phantasy where immediate satisfaction of desire without effort can be 
achieved.’’ The word hormone is substituted for libido as being less 
ambiguous. Man is a ‘‘learning animal’’ rather than a rational one. 

The outstanding feature of the work is the exposition of the 
unconscious as joining with the conscious in a normal procedure and 
psycho-analysis is shown to be simply a technical elaboration of 
ordinary introspective self-analysis. It is a book for the market 
place and the easy chair rather than for academic halls; for the man 
who wishes to ‘‘know himself’’ rather than to know what others think 
of him. 


LucinpA PEARL Boaes. 
URBANA, ILLINOIS. 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan. Eveuyn Dewey. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 173 pp. 

The dissatisfaction with existing educational practices which 
has developed increasingly during the past decade in this country 
and in England particularly during and since the War has led to 
a critical valuation of both the curriculum and methods. The Dal- 
ton Laboratory Plan is an attempt to overcome many of the diffi- 
culties that result from class instruction and the tendency to a 
lockstep method which eaters to the pupil of average ability and 
neglects the dull and the gifted. Class instruction, it is charged, 
implies the progress of all pupils at the same rate and throws the 
responsibility on the teacher rather than on willing codperation 
and independent study by the pupil. The Plan aims to train the 
pupil to assume responsibility for his own progress, to realize the 
pleasure of self-education, to organize his work and distribute his 
time among his required studies to suit his own needs and abilities, 
and to secure help from teachers, fellow-pupils, books and other 
resources aS occasion demands. The function of the teacher is to 
make periodical assignments, monthly according to the Plan, which 
the pupil is under contract to perform. In place of class-room in- 
struction, assignments of work from day to day, and the use of a 
limjted number of textbooks, separate rooms are equipped with 
reference and other material for each subject or groups of sub- 
jects; these are the laboratories to which the pupils resort, irre- 
spective of their class membership, to fulfil their contracts. An 
elaborate system of daily records, indicating progress, has been 
devised for pupils and teachers. 

The advantages claimed for the Plan are that each pupil may 
advance at his own rate, that methods of study and work are re- 
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quired which prevail outside the school so that there is no break in 
gauge between life in school and life outside the school, and that 
the qualities essential in a democracy—self-reliance, initiative, in- 
dependence of judgment—are cultivated. For the present, the 
Plan is not concerned with changes in the curriculum. 

The method derives its name from the adoption of the Plan in 
the high school at Dalton, Mass. There is no evidence, however, 
from Miss Dewey’s book that the Plan, inaugurated at Dalton in 
1919, has been carried out in its entirety in accordance with the 
principles enunciated by Miss Helen Parkhurst and practiced by 
her in the Children’s University School of New York. The Plan 
has received a greater welcome in England than in this country 
and has there attained the dignity of a cult in the establishment 
of the Dalton Association. Few educators in the United States 
were familiar with the Plan under its present name until it was 
re-imported from England, although in many of its essentials it 
has for some years been practiced at the San Francisco Normal 
School and in the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois. 

While Miss Dewey has performed a useful service in thus bring- 
ing the Dalton Plan to the attention of American educators, she is, 
in spite of her introductory warning that ‘‘it is not possible to 
present it (the Plan) as a tested and proved system,’’ too apt to 
become more enthusiastic than the experiment warrants. Ignoring 
the recent contributions of educational psychology, she generalizes 
too freely about the possibilities of cultivating a sense of responsi- 
bility, initiative, self-reliance, and resourcefulness in all pupils, a 
generalization that is not justified by the testimony of teachers and 
pupils quoted in the book. However alluring Miss Dewey’s theory 
may be that ‘‘education today must consist in learning to learn, 
finding out about knowledge and what it is for, so it can be acquired 
and used when it is needed,’’ the impossibility of achieving this 
task is indicated by the theory of individual differences and ex- 
perience with college and university students. The enthusiastic 
reformer is too prone to overlook the progress, slow but real, made 
by the public schools, just as Miss Dewey overlooks the extensive 
literature of the last ten years on ‘‘How to think’’ and ‘‘How to 
study.’’ Into some of the administrative difficulties of the Plan 
it is unnecessary to enter here, although the question might be raised 
whether a monthly contract is not as likely to militate against free 
development just as much as does the daily assignment. On the whole 
the value of Miss Dewey’s book and Miss Parkhurst’s experiment lies 
in directing attention to existing weaknesses in the schools, but salva- 
tion does not lie in any one method or in any particular experiment, 
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especially when it is not subjected to such objective and scientific tests 
as have already been devised. There is a danger, too, that in our 
preoccupation with the pupils’ needs which results from time to 
time in new plans, new methods, new devices, the supreme need of 
education, good teachers possessing the self-reliance, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and independence, so much desired for pupils, will 
be forgotten. About these Miss Dewey has too little to say, forget- 
ting that any plan or method, strictly pursued, may without good 
teachers in time become formal. 
I, L. Kanpe. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The founders of Societas Spinozana solicit the interest of the 
public in their enterprise of promoting the study of Spinoza and of 
his philosophy. The society aims to be international in character. 
Its headquarters are at The Hague and its Curators are Professor 
Harald Hoffding (Copenhagen), Dr. William Meijer (The Hague), 
Sir Frederick Pollock (London), Professor Leon Brunschvieg 
(Paris), and Dr. Carl Gebhardt (Frankfort on the Main). 

A volume of studies (Chronicon Spinozanum) is to be published 
annually, the first of which has already appeared, containing articles 
in Dutch, French, English, German, and Italian by a group of writers 
including Hoffding, Pollack, Brunschvieg, and Delbos. The annual 
is to be issued only to members of the Association. The secretary of 
the United States is A. S. Oko, Hebrew Union College Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A Nietzsche-Gesellschaft now follows a Kant-Gesellschafte and a 
Schopenhauer-Gesellschafte in Germany, with the emphasis, however, 
on the practical phases of Nietzsche’s thought and his inspiration for 
the personal life. Stress is particularly laid on his ‘‘good-European”’ 
standpoint, and his separation from the ordinary political, 7.e., nation- 
alistic, movements of recent times. Among the Vorstand are Thomas 
Mann and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Headquarters are in Munich 
(Schackstrasse, 4) and an international membership is desired. 


Professor A. N. Whitehead, President of the Aristotelian Society, 
delivered the inaugural address on November 6th, 1922, on the 
subject of ‘‘Uniformity and Contingency.’’ Our awareness of na- 
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ture, he declared, consists of the projection of sense-objects into a 
spatio-temporal continuum either within or without our bodies. But 
‘*projection’’ implies a sensorium which is the origin of projection. 
This sensorium is within our bodies, and each sense-object can only 
be described as located in any region of space-time by reference to 
a particular simultaneous location of a bodily sensorium. The proc- 
ess of projection consists in our awareness of an irreducible many- 
termed relation between the sense-object in question, the bodily 
sensorium, and the space-time continuum, and it also requires our 
awareness of that continuum as stratified into layers of simultaneity, 
whose temporal thickness depends on the specious present. If this 
account of nature be accepted, then space-time must be uniform. 
For any part of it settles the scheme of relations for the whole ir- 
respective of the particular mode in which any other part of it, 
in the future or the past or elsewhere in space, may exhibit the in- 
gression of sense-objects. Accordingly, the scheme of relations must 
be exhibited with a systematic uniformity. We have here the pri- 
mary ground of uniformity in nature. 
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